than leaving the road to Salonika open to Austria. In Austria an
influential party led by Conrad von Hotzendorf took the view that
accounts must first be settled with Italy. He had advocated an at-
tack on this ally during the annexation crisis, and he now re-
peated his demand. Such a war would in all human probability
have ended in the defeat of the Italians, always provided the Aus-
trians had had to deal with them alone. This postulate was, how-
ever, utterly childish. The declaration of war on Italy would
promptly have brought on the World War, with this difference,
that the Central Powers would have had against them, in 1908
Turkey, and in 1912 the whole of the Balkan states as well as,
in both cases, Italy from the very beginning. This would have
made the south front simply untenable, while the French front
would have been overwhelmingly reinforced.

After her defeats Turkey sued for peace, and the ambassadors
of the great powers met in London to negotiate this. The victorious
states not only wanted to keep their conquests, but claimed in ad-
dition the three besieged fortresses of Adrianople, Scutari, and
Janina. These conditions were rejected by the Porte. In the re-
newed fighting, first Janina, then Adrianople, and lastly Scutari
fell, the last-named being thereupon occupied by mixed troops of
the great powers on behalf of Albania. In May 1913 the Treaty of
London was concluded, which left the Porte, of all its European
possessions, only Constantinople and a small strip of land within
a line drawn from Enos on the ^Egean to Midia on the Black Sea.

Meanwhile quarrels had broken out among the Allies. Serbia
demanded a revision of the treaty, complaining that northern Al-
bania, with the port of Durazzo, which had been promised to her,
had not been handed over, owing to the representations of Aus-
tria, while Bulgaria had been given Thrace, on which she had not
counted. Greece demanded Salonika and a considerable portion of
Macedonia. Roumania also put forward a few originally quite
modest claims, which the Bulgarian minister-president Danev,
with a short-sightedness bordering on idiocy, rejected outright.
Thus, in the summer of 1913 the Second Balkan War came about,
in which Bulgaria was exposed to a concentric attack by all her
neighbours (for Turkey also returned to the fray). The superior
Serbian and Greek masses forced the Bulgarians to retire on pain
of envelopment. Roumanian army corps crossed the Danube and
marched on Sofia without meeting resistance. Adrianople had to be
given up to the Turks for lack of troops to defend it. At the Peace
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